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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Hegel's Philosophy of Right. Translated from the German by 
S. W. Dyde. London, George Bell & Sons, 1895. — pp. xxx, 365. 

Professor S. W. Dyde and Messrs. George Bell & Sons, his pub- 
lishers, have done the English-speaking public a service in bringing 
out this work of Hegel on The Philosophy of Right. In these days 
of popular works on progress and poverty, the ownership of land, 
and the claims of socialism, it is a fine thing to be able to point out 
a thoroughly satisfying treatise on the subject of the institutions of 
civilization. Hegel's Philosophy of Right is such a work. It em- 
bodies all of the great positive ideas of Kant's and Fichte's treatises 
on the philosophy of right and also on ethics or morals. To these 
it adds a series of wonderful insights, drawn from sagacious study of 
the history of rights and morals in the nations of the world, past 
and present. No one since Aristotle has shown such power of 
seizing the net results of history as Hegel has done. He differs 
from the three great philosophers whom he succeeded, namely Kant, 
Fichte, and Schelling, by his ability to penetrate the inner meaning 
of a historical movement. This great power did more to give 
his philosophy a central poise than anything else. He habituated 
himself from the time of his early association with Schelling to see 
in philosophical doctrines not mere abstract principles, but moving 
forces which determine the thoughts, feelings, and actions of men. 
Nay, more than this, philosophical principles are the moving forces 
that explain nature, nature as we find it in time and space, and with 
minerals, plants, and animals. Even gravitation is to him the first 
negative reaction of being, which has been projected outside of itself 
by absolute reason. In gravitation things struggle to return to a 
point, — that is, they struggle to return out of their externality into 
true being, which is mind or spirit. Could gravitation attain what it 
struggles for, all matter would return to a point and be annihilated. 
Thus according to Hegel the material, even matter, gives evidence 
of its lack of true being and its dependence upon mind. Hegel has 
equally interesting thoughts in the Philosophy of Nature regarding 
light, and cohesion, and heat, and also magnetism. In the plant, 
the first living being, he finds self-determination, and hence the first 
element of the will, but he finds also in it the separation of the being 
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as species from its own being as individual. This constitutes the 
inadequacy, or to use a Hegelian expression, the finitude of the 
plant. It is a manifestation, but not a revelation, of divine person- 
ality. But in the animal there is a most decided and important 
advance over the plant. The animal possesses feeling and power 
of self-movement. In the power of self-movement, the life power 
has reached a higher form of will. But in man, who possesses under- 
standing, or the power to abstract from reality and to conceive reality 
as different from what it is, the will proper develops ; for the will 
deals with realizing ideals and especially moral ideals. According 
to Hegel, the moral is the necessary form in which freedom must 
exist if it exist at all; hence in perceiving morality man perceives the 
nature of absolute being. 

Here we may understand the peculiar expression which Hegel em- 
ploys in dealing with ethics, namely that the will wills itself — the will 
wills will in the ethical (see page 30 of this translation). The pure 
self-activity, being will, must act so as not to destroy its activity. It 
must reenforce its will ; the particular will must will the general will. 
Thus will wills will, and freedom wills freedom. 

In this work, Hegel first considers abstract right the province 
wherein the will first objectifies itself in conquering the world of 
nature, and in taking possession of it, and by this establishes the 
institution of property and realizes its freedom in property through 
contract. The will must not only take possession of things and use 
them, but it must be able to alienate them or transfer them to others. 
(Professor Dyde has translated Entausserung by the word "relin- 
quishment," not quite a happy translation of the word, which sig- 
nifies alienation, or the legal act of transferring property to another 
person). Even in the idea of property itself we have the action of 
the social will together with the individual will. The individual 
possesses and wills to possess, and the community reenforces his 
will and supports him in this possession. But in the case of con- 
tract two wills enter explicitly. They unite in a higher will, the will 
of the community, which enforces contracts. In the phenomenon of 
wrong ( Unrecht, which ought perhaps to be translated " trespass ") 
we have the collision between the individual will and the social will, 
and hence a revelation of the necessity which is involved in the idea 
of right. Right must prevail, or else the social whole and all of the 
individuals composing it must be destroyed. 

According to Hegel's peculiar method, the dialectic consideration 
of the idea of right in its abstract sense has brought us through the 
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idea of property and contract, crime and' retribution, to the inner 
necessity of right; and this standpoint is that of morality, which 
is the subject of the second part of Hegel's Philosophy of Rightt 
Until the human being has obtained a conscience, that is to say, 
has obtained an insight into the binding necessity of doing right, 
morality has not yet developed. Morality is the sense of the inward 
obligation to direct his conduct by his idea of the good. This inward 
necessity is something very different from the external necessity, 
which obliges him to do good because it is required in the laws of 
the state, or in the customs of the community. Human history until 
recent times, say until the time of the Greek thinker Socrates, was 
governed chiefly by the sense of the necessity to conform to custom 
or legality, and not by the sense of the inward obligation, which is 
morality. Modern Christian nations all have this moral sense well de- 
veloped, and it differentiates them from the other peoples of the world. 

Hegel divides his discussion of morality into three parts, first 
treating the sense of responsibility or the consciousness of the 
power of origination in the will ( Vorsatz und Schuld). This feeling 
of responsibility is the immediate consciousness of the freedom of 
the will. In the language of Kant, it is the sense of transcendental 
freedom. It is the consciousness that the self or ego can interfere 
with the course of events and modify the chain of causality in which 
it finds itself in the world. I am responsible for what I change or 
modify in the chain of causality, and also for what I permit to pass 
on through my actions without protest or modification. This sense 
of responsibility is justly esteemed the highest attribute of the soul. 
Its appearance in human history marks the greatest of all epochs. 

The second phase of morality is discussed by Hegel under inten- 
tion and well-being (Absicht und das Woht), words which might per- 
haps better be paraphrased, the former meaning the intellectual 
coefficient of the overt act — or the wilful deed, the premeditated 
action — and the latter word {Wohl) meaning the particular good or 
satisfaction which the individual aims to obtain by his premeditated 
act. When it is said that happiness is our being's end and aim, or 
that one of the natural rights of man is the pursuit of happiness, 
this word Wohl is described or defined. This second phase of 
morality, therefore, deals with the self-seeking of the individual, 
which must be curbed or limited by the moral ideal so as to make 
the individual self-seeking harmonize with the good of the entire 
community. The individual must square his intents and purposes 
by his sense of what is due to the freedom of others. 
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Under the third phase of morality, Hegel treats the idea of the 
good, and the nature of conscience. The sense of responsibility, 
the relation of the individual pursuit of happiness to the welfare of 
the whole community, leads to the forming in the mind of the moral 
being of an ideal of duty, and this ideal of duty is the good when it 
is realized. The subjective consciousness of this ideal is called con- 
science, because it is in a deep sense of the word a knowledge of 
the true self, that is to say of the universal or social self within the 
individual self. It is, therefore, self-consciousness in the highest 
sense of the word. It is a knowledge of the transcendental element 
of our personality. Conscience teaches us that we are not obliged 
to yield to such necessities as our bodily wants for food, clothing, 
and shelter, nor are we obliged to pursue happiness in any of its 
many phases. Even life itself is not an absolute good, but to do 
right although we lose our lives in the act is our supreme duty. 
Here it is that, in the ethical or moral, man reaches the highest 
sense of the dignity and worth of his humanity. It is a sense of 
the eternal element in man. Hegel discusses under this topic the 
moral forms of evil, such as hypocrisy and the forms of casuistry 
(Probabilismus), by which a person trumps up a good reason for his 
selfish action, to satisfy his conscience. He discusses also the justi- 
fication of the action by good intentions, and also the romantic view 
of irony, under which was included the egotistic conceit which placed 
the individual above all law, and made his obedience to it an act of 
mere condescension, 

Hegel made a sharp distinction between the subjective phase of 
right, which appears in morality, and the objective phase, which 
appears in the ethical system of institutions, and is realized in the 
family, civil society, and the state. Inasmuch as man must unite 
with his fellow-men in order to accomplish anything rational in the 
world, institutions are necessary for civilization. Of these Hegel has 
treated (1) the family, under the heads of {a) marriage, (b) the family 
property, and (c) the education of the children, and the dissolution 
of the family by the separation from it of the children in order to 
form new families. Under (2) the civic community, Hegel has out- 
lined a pretty complete treatise on sociology or social science, first 
discussing the system of wants (Bedicrfnisse, the wants of food, 
clothing, shelter, and means of amusement and culture). 

The seventy-five pages of this book (pp. 152-256) devoted to what 
we call political economy, deserve to be studied in all of our colleges 
and universities, and to have at least one course of lectures delivered 
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on the subject for the purpose of giving to the pupil an insight into 
the vital principles of social existence. What is said about these fun- 
damental wants of man, and the labor by which they are satisfied, and 
the wealth by which their satisfaction is made permanent through 
the conquest over nature, is said by Hegel in the light of the com- 
pletest view of the world that can be found in the entire range of 
human thinking. There follows, as the second and third parts of 
this section on sociology, a chapter on the administration of justice, 
and another chapter on Polizei and corporation. By the word Polizei 
Hegel indicates not merely what we call the police, but the entire 
system of protecting or defending the individual in the sphere of his 
vocation or calling, and in the field of his " pursuit of happiness." 
It does what the social whole can do to secure to the individual the 
fruits of his deed, by removing for him the obstacles which arise 
through the caprice of his fellow-men. Each citizen is a part of 
this police or municipal government, in so far as his deeds are 
measured by the standard of legality, and bring him into relation 
with other individuals, and effect wrong or injury to either party. 
The ' corporation,' on the other hand, is an instrument by which the 
individual citizen on his own side attempts to provide a permanent 
means of subsistence for himself and family. In this sense the 
English word 'corporation ' does not convey the true idea. Cor- 
poration, in the sense Hegel uses it here, signifies guild, or a special 
calling recognized in law. In our time a ' labor union ' takes the place 
of the old-time 'guild,' and as an association undertakes to provide 
for its interests, defending it against the attacks of capital or against 
the dangers of free apprenticeship. It attempts by strikes and other 
means to protect the interests of its band of laborers. Corporation, on 
the other hand, in our time generally signifies the free union of capi- 
talists who unite for manufacturing purposes or for transportation or 
trade, and form companies with limited or unlimited liabilities. 

Finally (3) the nature of the state is considered in this third part 
of Hegel's Philosophy of Right. He discusses first the state con- 
stitution, considering the three essential elements in the state, which 
we should call the legislative, the executive, and the judicial, but 
which Hegel calls (a) the princely function, (b) the administrative 
function, and (c) the legislative function. The administrative func- 
tion (Regierungs-Gewalt, translated "the executive" by Professor 
Dyde) deals with the application of the laws, including the police 
element and especially the judicial element ; while the third function 
(Gesetzgebende-Gewalt, translated by Professor Dyde "the legisla- 
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tive ") does not quite accurately correspond to the legislative func- 
tion of the government as we understand the term, for in Hegel's 
idea of the government the princely function makes the constitution 
or fundamental law, and the legislative function is limited to elabo- 
rating statutes or rules of action in details. Hegel's analysis of the 
constitution of the State is interesting as affording us a philo- 
sophical explanation of the typical European government, in which 
there is a mingling to some extent of executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative functions in each of the great branches of government. There 
is no successful attempt on the part of European governments to 
separate these functions in the manner that they are separated by 
the Constitution of the United States. In the latter there is a direct 
effort to separate these functions and thereby secure individual 
freedom to a greater extent than was hitherto possible. Where the 
three functions are united, there is room for caprice and arbitrariness 
in the ruler, and hence personal grievances may arise. 

After discussing the internal structure of a national government, 
Hegel considers international law, and then closes his book by some 
interesting thoughts on world history. Under the former he gives 
some important thoughts which have special interest to us just now 
in the discussion of international arbitration ; and under the latter he 
briefly characterizes the great periods of world history, suggesting 
what is perhaps the most valuable of all Hegel's writings, namely, 
his Philosophy of History. Professor Dyde should be congratu- 
lated upon his success in translating this very difficult work. It is 
too much to expect that he should please all, or even any, of the 
special students in Hegel by his selection of technical terms in which 
to render the ideas of the master, but after making all allowance for 
what is unsatisfactory in his rendering into English of the subtle 
distinctions expressed in the German, this translation will remain a 
great monument of conscientious and successful labor. 

W. T. Harris. 

New Essays concerning Human Understanding. By Gottfried 
Wilhelm Leibnitz. Together with an Appendix consisting of 
some of his shorter pieces. Translated from the original Latin, 
French, and German, with Notes, by Alfred Gideon Langley, 
A.M. (Brown). The Macmillan Co., London and New York, 1896. 
— 8vo, pp. xix, 861. 

This work consists of a translation of the entire fifth volume of 
Gerhardt's Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. Leibniz, compris- 



